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SUNDAY 


33d annual conference of governors 
meets at Boston. Will discuss, primar- 
ily, state participation in National De- 
fense. 


MONDAY 


union contracts for New York subway 
workers expire. Transport Workers 
Union, CIO, demands collective bar- 
gaining for 33,000 members now for 
first time city employes. 


TUESDAY 


Federal Communications Division au- 
thorizes commercial television. 


WEDNESDAY 


Consumer cooperatives on tour of 
U.S. stop at Columbus, O., Chicago, 
Racine, Kenosha, Madison, Wis., and 
other points. 


THURSDAY 


Usual date given for start of “Dog 
Days” which continue till August 11. 
Dog Star now brightest in sky coming 
close to the sun is popularly supposed 
to produce muggy heat. 


GE 


FRIDAY 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 
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‘War Priorities Strangle Small 


Business, Breed U. S. Fascism!’ 
OPM Aid Reveals 10 Industries Already Wiped Out 


As Concentration Grows; Expects More Jobless 


Nazi Germany’s week-end attack 
on the Soviet Union seemed certain to 
start new struggles over the future 
course of American foreign policy, 
with the first issue the question of 
the U.S.S.R’s right to receive aid 
under the lease-lend bill. 

Indication that priority 
were extending monopoly power 


orders 


which spelled doom for small business 
in the United States was revealed, 
meanwhile, by an OPM official. (See 
PERIL OF PRIORITIES, col. 3). 


Senator Pepper (D., Fla.) was the 
first to urge the President to extend 
lease-lend help to the Russians. 


Senator Wheeler (D., Mont.) took 


a strongly anti-Soviet stand. 


But these earliest Senatorial com- 
ments by no means established that 
all of yesterday’s isolationists and 
interventionists would consistently 
hold to yesterday’s positions in the 
face of an entirely new situation. On 
the contrary, the most far-reaching 
realignments in American political 
life seemed in the making—though 
it was too early to say who would 
stand where. 


While the lease-lend issue present- 
ed itself first, difficulties of transport- 
ing goods to Russia may bring the 
sharper test of American foreign 
policy in the Far East, where a 
strong stand against Japan and inten- 
sified aid to China might prove a 
decisive factor in the new war. 

America’s Far Eastern policy last 
week, prior to the attack on Russia, 
continued to woo, rather than pen- 
alize, Hitler’s eastern partner. 


‘License Control’ 


Oil, a concern of American con- 
sumers as well as an instrument of 


foreign policy, was again in the 
news. As Secretary Ickes once more 
spoke of gasoline ration cards for 
east coast drivers, the President 
placed all petroleum exports under 
license control. But license controls 
are not embargo, as continued U. S. 
shipments of oil to the Japanese war 
machine show. (See chart). 


Secretary Ickes also stopped 240,- 
000 gallon shipment of oil about to 
sail to Japan from Philadelphia. 
Truly a drop in our oil exports to 
the Axis partner, this served further 
to dramatize the extent of our aid to 
China’s enemy. 

Failure to freeze Japan’s funds 
along with those of other Axis pow- 
ers, or to expel its consuls from the 
country along with theirs, also 
showed administration reluctance to 
take a strong stand in the Far East. 

As the new week began, it remained 
an important, perhaps decisive ques- 
tion how far the administration 


would go in strengthening its eastern 
help to the new allies, Britain and 
Russia, jointly at war with Japan’s 
Axis partner in Europe. 


PERIL OF PRIORITIES 


Less Jobs, More Idle 
Machines Forecast 


Peter R. Nehemkis Jr., special as- 
sistant to the chief of OPM’s De- 
fense Contract Service, made a sen- 
sational speech at a conference of 
field officers of the Service in Wash- 
ington last week. 

Important excerpts from the speech 
which the press generally suppressed 
follow: 


“Priority orders have had drastic 
effect not upon a few concerns but 
upon entire industries. Already not 
less than 10 entire industries whose 
supplies have been either drastically 
curtailed or completely shut off must 


Japan's annual oil imports 


US. POLICY 
IN FAR EAST 


Chart shows part U.S. 
oil plays in Japanese 
war machine. 


Complete embargo on 
35,000,000 barrels of 
oil going to Japan would 
(1) relieve the domestic 
shortage now threaten- 
ing American industry 
and consumers, and (2) 
check the Japanese war 
machine. 
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either close down or enter a new line 
of production. 

“Indeed, before the end of this 
summer, we may expect to find one- 
third of American industry faced 
with the grim reality of ‘guns vs. but- 
ter. 


‘More Unemployment’ 


“As the tempo of the wartime 
economy gains momentum, you may 
expect to find for a time not less but 
more unemployment, not less but 
more idle machines. 

“Among those apt to be hardest hit 
by priority orders are the smaller 
enterprises. The smaller units, more- 
over, lacking capital resources, are 
least able to withstand any pro- 
longed shrinkage in business. 

“It is one of the profound ironies 
of our defense effort that its total 
effect may well be to obliterate the 
smaller enterprises from the Ameri- 
can business scene. 

“Were this to happen one of the 
most vital phases of our American 
life will have vanished. 

“If under the cloak of national 
defense we permit a total blackout 
of small business to take place in this 
country, we shall have richly culti- 
vated the soil for a fascist dictator- 


ship. 


Peril to Democracy 


“What will happen to the worker’s 
faith in democracy if in the midst of 
a gigantic rearmament program he 
finds himself thrown out of a job? 

“What will happen to the little 
business man’s faith in democracy 
if in the midst of a gigantic rearma- 
ment effort, his skill and resources 
are not only neglected but oblitera- 
ted? 

“What will the effect be upon 
whole communities when the indus- 
tries upon which they are dependent 
for their very existence begin to 
close down? 

“What will happen to those con- 
cerns which, unable to fit into the 
defense pattern, find their financial 
resources eaten up? 

“What will be the effect upon the 
economy as a whole if we permit 
permit whole industries to rot 
through enforced idleness?” 

Nehemkis said the various defense 
agencies have been thinking about 
all these questions. “I should be less 


"WHEN STORY OF THIS 
WEARS eV Re mo 


Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes (right) 
told a Senate Committee last week that the 
Aluminum Co. of America is seeking to main- 
tain its monopoly with little regard to the 
nation’s need for the vital material it pro- 
duces. 


A threatened aluminum shortage has led 
to a request that housewives turn their 
pots and pans over to the government and to 
curtailment of aluminum allotted consumer 
goods industries. 


“When the story of this war comes to be 
written,” Ickes said, “if it has to be writ- 
ten that it was lost, it may be because of 
the- recalcitrance of the Aluminum Co. of 
America.” 


than candid,” he said, “if I even so 
much as implied that we knew all the 
answers. .. . I don’t think we are as 
yet prepared to announce any broad 
program.” 


BIG BUSINESS 


Auto Industry Ignores 
Plea to Stop Price Rise 


Big Business and the trusts were 

objects of government criticism and 
aid last week, as little business or- 
ganized in its own defense. Develop- 
ments included: 
@ Announcement in Chicago that the 
Illinois division of the National 
Small Business Men’s association 
would sponsor a mass meeting to 
formulate a concerted plan of action, 
with hopes that small business in 
other states will join the protest 
movement against conditions de- 
scribed by Peter Nehemkis. (See 
Peril of Priorities, page 2). 

Frederick A. Virkus, association 
president, charged: “The machines 
of manufacturers of consumer goods 
will be brought to a standstill if this 
trend continues to its logical con- 
clusion. Whether intentionally or 
not, the government is concentrating 
production in a few great plants.” 
@ Indictment by the anti-trust divi- 
sion of the Dept. of Justice of 69 
firms and individuals on a charge of 
conspiracy to control the production 
and price of canned peas. The gov- 
ernment charged the defendants had 
increased costs 214 to 314 cents a 
can to the consumer, by reducing the 


pea acreage which they contracted to 
buy from farmers. 
@ OPM announcement that steel ex- 
pansion in the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast states is contemplated, 
with the government likely to pay a 
large share of the estimated $100,- 
000,000 for new plant facilities. 
Columbia Steel Co., a U. S. sub- 
sidiary, proposes a $63,200,000 ex- 
pansion program, 90% of which 
would be financed by the government. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. proposes a $12,- 
000,000 expansion, all of which 
would be financed by the govern- 
ment. 
@ Failure of five leading automobile 
manufacturers to reply to price ad- 
ministrator Henderson’s request that 
they withdraw recent price advances. 


BAN ON NEGROES 


Gov. Talmadge Upholds 
School Discrimination 


The problem of 15,000,000 Negro 
citizens who live beyond the social 
and economic pale of democracy was 
brought into sharp focus last week. 
(See editorial). 

Plans for a mass job march on 
Washington, scheduled for July 1, 
went forward as President Roosevelt 
condemned anti-Negro discrimination 
in defense industries and high defense 
officials met with Negro leaders. 

The syndicated columnists, Pear- 
son and Allen, reported: “Behind 
that statement of the President urg- 
ing defense chiefs and industry to 
remove discriminations against Ne- 
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groes and other minority groups was 
an effort to head off a protest ‘march 
on Washington.’ ” 

Officials of the National Negro 
Congress, supporting the march, 
charged the Roosevelt administration 
with main responsibility for jim- 
crow practices in industry, because 
of its endorsement of jim-crow army 
and navy regulations, its failure to 
support anti-poll tax and anti-lynch 
legislation and its “drive to war.” 

These officials were not present at 
a White House meeting where Wal- 
ter White, secretary for the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, president of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, discussed 
the problem with Stimson, Knox, 
Hillman, Knudsen and Mayor La- 
Guardia of New York. 

Possibility that defense contracts 
might be withheld from firms prac- 
ticing discrimination seemed ruled 
out by the announcement that the 
War Dept. had awarded a $73,764,- 
450 contract to the Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore aircraft firm which 
has been picketed because of its dis- 
criminatory hiring practices. 


Education in Georgia 


As a Texas court acquitted a white 
man for the murder of a Negro (See 
pages 11, 23), Gov. Eugene Talmadge 
of Georgia sent a “foreign” professor 
from lowa “back where he came 
from” for advocating “doctrines con- 
trary to southern tradition.” 
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The governor demanded the resig- 
nation of three board members who 
successfully opposed his efforts to 
oust Dean Walter D. Cocking of the 
University of Georgia School of Edu- 
cation. 

Cocking was quoted as favoring a 
graduate school for both Negroes 
and whites. 

“While I’m governor there'll be no 
Negroes in the same schools with 
whites in Georgia and there'll be no 
men in our system who advocate it,” 
Talmadge declared. 

Cocking was born in Iowa. “I 
never did think these foreign pro- 
fessors were smarter than our own 
Georgians,” the governor said, in- 
dicating that he would use his budg- 
etry authority to oust the Dean from 
the state payroll in spite of the 
board’s 8 to 7 vote to rehire him. 


415,000 LOSE JOBS 


WPA Slashed; Relief 
Stops in Pennsylvania 


Howard Hunter, WPA administra- 
tor, served notice that 415,000 WPA 
workers will lose their jobs within 
the next three weeks as a result of 
Congress slash in funds. This is a 
53.5% cut below the 1941 average. 

From the January, 1941, peak of 
1,890,000 the number of WPA work- 
ers will be drastically reduced 10 
1,000,000 by July, 1941. 

Hunter also estimated that WPA 
will have to close down completely 
in 1,500 of the 3,300 counties where 
it now has projects. 


U.S. CONCENTRATION 
CAMP FOR ALIENS 


These men behind the wire fence at the 
U. S. concentration camp in Missoula, Mont., 
are Italian seamen. Last weak’s reports that 
the camp may be expanded presumably are 
based on expectation that the Hobbs con- 
centration camp bill will pass. The meas- 
ure provides for internment of aliens, de- 
portable for any reason, whose country of 
origin refuses to accept them. 


In Oklahoma last week U. S. District Attor- 
ney Charles E. Dieker told a meeting that 
“subversive” citizens should be _ interned. 
“I don’t think it will be long,” he said, 
until “we swoop down upon them and put 
them in concentration camps.” 


Senator LaFollette (Prog., Wis.), 
urging the Senate to increase the 
amount to $1,250,000, claimed that 
increased employment as a result of 
the defense program was not reach- 
ing persons on WPA. 

In Pennsylvania, meanwhile, all 
able bodied single persons between 
the ages of 20 and 40 will be dropped 
from the state’s direct relief rolls, it 
was reported. The number affected 
was said to be 6,000. 


IN BRIEF 


Other news of the week: 

@ President Roosevelt, declaring the 
safety-at-sea laws slow water com- 
merce, asked their suspension dur- 
ing the unlimited emergency. 

He laid before Congress a draft 

of a bill providing for waiver of 
navigation and vessel inspection laws 
which was interpreted as intended to 
allow an increase in the legal load of 
oil on tankers and to permit reduction 
in the number of experienced seamen 
required on merchant ships. 
@ As the House Ways and Means 
Committee tentatively accepted a tax 
program that would boost taxes on 
low incomes 300%, the Wall Street 
Journal reported: 

“Tax Bill is being stalled purpose- 
ly, Republicans whisper. They think 
the administration counts on war 
this summer. Then it would spring 
a new, all-out war tax bill... . . Demo- 
crats say this is a pipe-dream, are 
driving to get the bill to the House 
July, 577 
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Nazi Thrust at Soviets Seen 


As Bid to U.S., British Appeasers 


2,000-Mile Battlefront Tests Moscow’s Might; 
Gen. Wavell Calls Russian Army ‘One of Finest’ 


As Hitler’s gray clad legions 
wheeled from the West and plunged 
into the Soviet Union in a surprise 
attack, the world was faced with two 
fateful questions. They were: 

@ Would Hitler’s stratagem of shift- 
ing his attack to the Soviet Union 
succeed in dividing Great Britain and 
the United States into two warring 
camps, one favoring Hitler and ap- 
peasement, the other favoring con- 
tinued war against the Nazis? 

@ What was the strength of the Red 
Army of the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics and would it be 
strong enough to check the trium- 
phant forces of the Nazis, commonly 
said to be the strongest in the 
world? 

Perhaps George Bernard Shaw 
answered both questions when he 
said: “Owing to the inconceivable 
folly of Hitler, we have nothing to 
do but sit and smile while Stalin 
smashes Hitler. Germany hasn’t got 
a dog’s chance.” 

William Randolph Hearst threw 
some light on the answer to the first 
question in an editorial gleefully hail- 
ing the Nazi attack, declaring it had 
been the late Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy to encourage such an attack. 


QUESTION NO. 1. 


‘Russia Is British 
Ally’—Churchill 


Winston Churchill, British prime 
minister, immediately gave his an- 
swer and the answer of his govern- 
ment to the question of whether Eng- 
land would continue fighting the 
Nazis. He said: 

“The Russian danger is our dan- 
ger and the danger of the United 
States, just as the cause of any Rus- 
sian fighting for his hearth and home 
is the cause of free men and free 
people in every quarter of the globe.” 

Unequivocally the British prime 


Minister declared that Great Britain 
would do everything in its power to 
aid the Soviet Union, reiterated that 
Great Britain would never make peace 
with Hitler or the Nazi party, declared 
that Britain would intensify its nightly 
bombings of Germany. 

He declared the Russians were 
fighting unprovoked aggression, and 


said there was a difference between. 


Nazism and Communism—although 
he pointed out that he had always 
been an opponent of the latter. He 
declared that there is no racial dis- 
crimination in the Soviet Union. 

All of this, as Hitler had hoped, 
was a hard pill for many a portly 
Englishman to swallow. 


A New War? 


Commentators, the world over, 
agreed that Hitler had hoped to re- 
vive the spirit of Munich and Neville 
Chamberlain. 

Under Chamberlain the plan had 
been to buy British peace by encour- 
aging and helping a Nazi invasion of 
Russia. Belatedly Hitler was car- 
rying out his promise and his advis- 
ers felt, according to a score of 
commentators, that the move would 
find such favor among appeasers 
that England and the United States 
might be immobilized in the same 
manner that France was. 

The leading generals and financiers 
of France, it was said, preferred a 
Nazi victory to a victory in which 
the French people, triumphant in 
war, might become allies of the 
Soviet Union. 

D. N. Pritt, Socialist member of 
the English Parliament, said in a 
statement that was typical of many 
issued in Britain: “If those forces 
in Britain and the United States which 
prefer Nazism to bolshevism have 
their way the switching of the war 
into one of all the capitalist powers 


Josef Stalin 
answering Hitler on 
a 2,000-mile front. 
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against the U.S.S.R. may become a 
reality.” 

Although Winston Churchill 
warned that if the Nazis defeated the 
Russians, they would immediately in- 
vade England, it was clear at week’s 
end that he would be under constant- 
ly increasing pressure to reverse his 
course, make peace with Hitler. And 
Hess, Nazi No. 3, perhaps not un- 
connected with the flow of recent 
events, was still in England. 


QUESTION NO. 2. 


British Experts 
Laud Russ Army 


The question of the efficiency, 
strength, and fighting power of the 
Soviet Army has always been a mat- 
ter of controversy. 

This controversy is a part of the 
larger controversy about the role 
and nature of the Soviet Union. 

Opponents of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics declare there is 
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no freedom in Russia, which covers 
about one-sixth of the earth and has 
a population of about 193,000,000. 


Its advocates declare that the peo- 
ple own the means of production, 
democratically share all the nation’s 
wealth, and that this has given its 
population freedom from poverty. 


Because of this controversy, which 
has raged all over the world for more 
than twenty years, any evaluation of 


the Red army is difficult. 


One of World’s Best 


General Wavell, Britain’s premier 
soldier, and now commander of the 
British Armies in the Near East, de- 
clared after an inspection of the 
Red Army in 1936 that it was one of 
the finest in the world. 


Numerous military authorities 
deride the Communist Army as a 
competent striking force but other 
prominent European military au- 


thorities have declared that it is equal 
to the Germany army in aviation, 
tanks, mechanization, the quality of 
its officers and training, and in its 


sion that visited the Soviet Union in 
1936, chiefly the famous French air- 
craft designers Bereguet and Potz, 
who have given their names to the 
French plane types; Boussoutrot, 
chairman of the Aeronautics Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Deputies; and 
Andraud, under secretary of the 
French Air Ministry... ; ~ 

“The Czech General Luza, head of 
the Czech military mission of 1936; 
and finally the German generals Gu- 
derian and Bulow, and the leading 
British military writers General 


Groves and Captain Liddell Hart.” 


Better Armed? 


Max Werner, one of the world’s 
leading military authorities and fre- 
quently critical of the Soviet Union, 
has written: 

“The fact that in 1939 Soviet ar- 
mament production had doubled the 
output of 1937 undoubtedly indicates 
that on the eve of the war the Soviet 
Union was still ahead of Germany 
in the European armaments race.” 


Werner, a German who predicted 


Released by Nazis, this dramatic picture shows shells from German raider exploding 
beside British steamer in North Sea. (see page 7, col. 1, for British losses in May). 


strategic concepts. Among these au- 
thorities are”: 

“The French generals Loizeau and 
Schweissgut, who were the heads of 
the French military mission in the 
Soviet Union in 1935 and 1936, the 
former as Quartermaster General, the 
second as Deputy Chief of the French 
General Staff. 


“Members of the French air mis- 


*From Battle for the World, by Max Wer- 
ner, Modern Age, N. Y. 
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the swift fall of France before the 
German blitzkrieg, in comparing the 
strength of Germany and the Soviet 
Union, writes: “As far as arms are 
concerned, the relationship of forces 
appears to be as follows: In the air 
Germany can at best attain parity 
with the Red Army. The Red Army, 
on the other hand, possesses the 
stronger tank arm, and, in general, 
stronger arms for a modern war of 
movement, as well as a larger in- 
fantry.” 


Built for Offensive 


“The commonest error still preva- 
lent concerning the Red Army,” 
writes the same authority, “is that 
it is suitable for defense purposes 
only, whereas in fact almost the 
whole volume of technical ‘progress 
has aimed at creating a modern war 
technique which would permit the 
development of an initial war of de- 
fense into a powerful counter-offen- 
sive against the aggressor.” 


The spearhead of the Russian army 
is 5,000,000 trained men with a 
possible total mobilization of about 
12,500,000 men. It is thought that 
Germany will employ, in her initial 
thrust into the Ukraine, central Rus- 
sia, and Northern Russia, by way of 
Finland, about 2,000,000 men. Ger- 
many’s total armed strength includes 
nearly 7,000,000 men. 


The Front 


The German legions attacked on a 
2,000 mile front with what Hitler 
termed “the most powerful force ever 
assembled.” 


The front, roughly as long as the 
cistance between Brownsville, Texas, 
and Winnipeg, Canada, is divided in- 
to three sectors: the first is the north- 
ern segment from the Arctic ocean to 
the Finnish border where Nazis and 
Russians are already reported to have 
clashed. The second front is the mid- 
dle sector from Memel on the Baltic 
Sea to Rumania in the Carpathians. 
The third is about 300 miles in length, 
extends along Bessarabia and is 
manned by Rumanians as well as 
Germans. 


The Finns under Baron Manner- 
heim, long a German ally, are also 
apparently helping the Nazis, al- 
though some early reports have de- 
nied it. 


Molotov, Soviet Foreign Minister, 
declaring “the heroic forces of the 
U.S.S.R. will deal a crushing blow 
against the predatory invader,” said 
the quarrel of the Soviet Union was 
not against the German people “whose 
sufferings we well understand” but 
against a clique of “bloodthirsty 
Fascist rulers who have enslaved 
Frenchmen, Czechs, Poles, Serbians, 
Norway, Belgium, Denmark, Holland, 
Greece and other nations.” 
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BEFORE AND AFTER 


Italy, Vichy and Spain 
Voice Support to Nazis 


Last week’s news could be divided 
into the time before and after the 
Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union. 

In announcing it to the world 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, German 
Foreign Minister, said that Com- 
munists in Germany and all over 
Europe were working against the 
Nazi regime, declared that Com- 
munism and Nazism were opposites. 

In Japan, a member of the Axis 
and a signer of a non-agression pact 
with Russia, a Cabinet meeting was 
called to decide whether or not Japan 
would join her Nazi allies. It was 
generally believed that Japan would 
not at this time declare war on the 
Soviet Union. 


Italy Joins War 


In Italy, Mussolini announced his 
country, too, had declared war on 
Russia. 

The Vichy government, which had 
surrendered France to Germany, and 
Franco Spain, which had beaten the 
Spanish people with German aid, 
both announced their support of the 
Nazi war against the Soviet Union. 

The Turkish government, which 
last week signed a friendship pact 
with the Nazis, was thought to have 
agreed to close the Dardanelles to the 
Russians, thus cutting them off from 
the Mediterranean. 


Cripps Brings Word 


Sir Stafford Cripps (see cover), 
British ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, conferred with Churchill up- 
on his return to London, is believed 
to have told the Prime Minister of the 
approaching Nazi aggression, advo- 
cated aid to the Soviet Union 

The British advanced in Syria, 
where they captured Damascus, re- 
treated on the Libyan-Egyptian fron- 
tier where the Nazis beat back a 
British advance. 

As the week ended Britain admit- 
ted losses of 461,328 tons of shipping 
during May and the RAF staged its 
biggest raid over Germany and the 
Channel ports, shooting down 28 
Nazi planes, and claiming to have 
dispatched a larger fleet over Ger- 
many than the Nazis ever directed 
against England. 


Leningrad 


@ 
Moscow 


Battle on 2000-Mile Front 


The map above shows the 2,000-mile front, stretching from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, against which Hitler has thrown 
what he calls the strongest force of all time. The direction of 
Hitler’s thrusts against the Soviet Union is well-known and 
the chief mystery is where and when the Soviet counter-offen- 
sive will strike. 


Since all Soviet military thought envisions a defense that will 
strengthen into an offense striking deep into enemy territory, 
some experts believe it will be only a matter of time until the 
Red army attempts to sweep toward the heart of Germany as 
indicated on the map. 


Battle Vinson Bill; Hail Victory at Ford’s 


House Committee Approves Measure Providing 


5 Years in Jail for Picketing of Defense Plants 


Organized labor last week mustered 
all its forces against one of the grim- 
mest threats it has ever faced from 
Congress—and at the same time cele- 
brated one of the greatest victories 
in its history. 

When the Ford Motor Co. signed 
the first union shop contract with 
the United Auto Workers-CIO it 
signed the death warrant for Harry 
Bennett’s spy and terror system, and 
for the “Fordism” which has become 
a symbol of anti-labor policy at its 
worst. 

The Ford Motor Co. agreed to pay 
wage rates “which would be at least 
equal to the highest rate paid” in 
the industry and to pay time-and-a- 
half for overtime, double-time for 
Sunday and holiday work. 

The contract also provides full 
seniority rights, a union shop and 
check-off, grievance machinery and 
the steward system. Plant protection, 
once a cover for labor espionage, 
will “be performed by employes iden- 
tified by badges or otherwise as plant 
protection men.” 

Speaking for the 85,000 River 
Rouge workers whose 100% effective 
strike brought Ford to terms, and 
for the rest of the 120.000 workers 
in the far-flung Ford empire who are 
covered by the contract, UAW-CIO 
president Thomas hailed the victory, 
which he said brings the paid up 
membership of the UAW-CIO to 
940.000. 

CIO President Murray said “the 
pattern set by Mr. Ford in this con- 
tract might very well be followed by 
other leading industrialists in the 
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BLAST VINSON BILL 


Green, Murray, Hammer 
at ‘Revised’ Measure 
AFL President William Green and 
CIO President Philip Murray both 
denounced the Vinson bill to provide 
a 30-day “cooling-off” period in labor 
disputes. 
Murray's statement declared: “The 
basic anti-labor character of the Vin- 
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END OF 
FORD 
TERROR 


When Henry Ford 
(left) signed union 
pact with UAW- 
CIO he closed 
down one of the 
most hated  fea- 
tures of the Ford 
empire, the spy 
system directed by 
his chief aid, Harry 
Bennett (right). 


son bill remains, despite attempts to 
win approval for its passage by re- 
vision of some of its features.” 

Green termed the new measure 
“highly objectionable” and _an- 
nounced he would send a letter to 
all members of the House stating the 
Federation’s position. 


CIO officials from the organiza- 
tion’s most powerful affiliates and 
representatives of Labor’s Non-Parti- 
san League converged on Washington 
last week to button-hole members of 
Congress and protest both the Vinson 
bill and the Connally amendment to 
the draft law. as well as other anti- 
labor and substitute measures now 
before Congress. 

Labor’s mounting protests resulted 
in postponement of House debate on 
the Vinson Bill and indications that 
the Selective Service Administration 
“work or fight” order might be with- 
drawn. 


‘5-Year Prison Term’ 
The House Military Affairs Com- 


mittee, meanwhile, favorably report- 
ed its own version of the Connally 
amendment (see page 14). More 
drastic even than the Senate measure, 
the House proposal would make 
picketing of defense plants punish- 


able as “sabotage”, with a five-year 
prison term, a $5,000 fine, or both. 

The Committee, in reporting the 
bill, exonerated business of any blame 
for production weaknesses and said, 


ee 


. It is apparent to your commit- 
tee that private industry has, without 
exception, cooperated to the fullest 
degree with both the War and Navy 
Depts., and all other agencies of the 
government engaged in the program 
of rearmament now under way.” 

This view was scarcely in accord 
with charges made in the Senate that 
many firms had withheld production 
until their tax demands were met, or 
with Secretary Ickes’ charges against 
the Mellon-controlled Aluminum 
monopoly. (see page 3). 


LONGSHOREMEN 


NLRB Breaks Up Unit; 
Sharp Battles Feared 


The NLRB last week ordered break- 
ing-up of a coast-wide bargaining 
unit of longshoremen on the west 
coast, reversing a decision it made 
three years ago. At that time it cer- 
tified the International Longshore- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union 
(CIO), of which Harry Bridges is 
president, as the bargaining unit for 
all longshoremen on the west coast. 
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In reversing this stand, the Board 
set elections at Tacoma, Port Angeles, 
and Anacortes, Wash., to determine 
whether longshoremen in these ports 
want to be represented by the CIO, 
AFL, or neither, 

In his dissent, Board Member Ed- 
win S. Smith noted that the long 
and costly strikes of 1934 and 1937 
were directed at getting the long- 
shoremen on the coast welded into a 
unit that would be able to bargain 
on a basis of equality with the em- 
ployers who are also organized into a 
coastwise unit. 

“The impracticability of separate 
port units is vividly illustrated,” 
Smith said, “by the spectacle of the 
39 longshoremen of Anacortes at- 
tempting to negotiate with the coast 
association which combines the bar- 
gaining power of all the longshore 
employers on the coast.” 

It was anticipated that the Board’s 
decision would lead to new and sharp 
jurisdictional struggles of the kind 
recently condemned by the President. 


HARVESTER 


ClO, AFL Win 2 
Plants Each; 2 in Run-off 


Workers at six International Har- 
vester plants balloted last week to 
select their bargaining representative. 

The CIO Farm Equipment Work- 
ers Organizing Committee won clear 
victories at the West Pullman plant 
in Chicago and the East Moline 
Works. The AFL federal local won 
at the Milwaukee and the Rock Island 
Farmall plants. 

In two plants, Rock Falls and the 
big McCormick Works in Chicago, 
the CIO won pluralities and run-off 
elections were considered likely. 


EMPLOYERS BALK 


Lumber Owners Spurn 
Mediation Board Plan 


Rejection by employers of a Media- 
tion Board plan for settling a strike 
receives so little notice in the press 
that it was difficult last week to figure 
out what had happened to the west 
coast lumber strike, headline news so 
short a time ago. 

Officials of the International Wood- 
workers (CIO) said their members 
had voted acceptance of an NDMB 
settlement proposal which was a sub- 
stantial improvement on the plan 
earlier rejected by the union. 


The Wall Street Journal reported: 
“Lumber operators of western Wash- 


ington advised the Mediation Board 


they could not accept its June 13 
settlement plan under which 12,000 
CIO strikers voted to return to work, 
becausé’a joint agreement for the in- 
dustry ‘would break up present satis- 
factory working agreements of em- 
ployers’ groups.” (U. S. WEEK 
called the shot in its last issue.) 


“SCANDAL MONGERS’ 


Murray Assails Stories 
of Splits, Purges, Etc. 


CIO President Murray last week 
scored “speculative and often highly 
fantastic stories . . . printed in the 
public press about splits, purges, red- 
hunts, etc., taking place in the CIO.” 

No changes in the fundamental 
policies of the CIO have been made. 
Murray wrote all CIO affiliates. 

“The CIO is making tremendous 
strides today,” the letter said, “in or- 
ganizing the unorganized and ad- 
vancing labor’s interests. We do not 
intend to allow the unity of our ad- 
vancing ranks to be disrupted by 
slander-mongers who seek to promote 
factionalism and other forms of in- 
ternal dissension.” (U. S. WEEK 
last week reported that, despite con- 
trary reports in the press, Murray 
and other CIO leaders were united. ) 


STRIKE-BREAKING 


Report Navy to Act 
in Shipyards Dispute 


While a growing number of unions 
continued to protest use of Army 
troops in breaking the North Ameri- 
can Aircraft strike in California, it 
was reported last week that the Navy 
might take a hand at strike-breaking. 

AFL machinists, on strike against 
Bethlehem and 10 other Bay Area 
shipyards in northern California, once 
again rejected demand of Harvey 
Brown, international president of the 
AFL Machinists Union, that they re- 
turn to work without winning their de- 
mands. CIO machinists in the area 
also remained out. 

Brown then conferred with Rear 
Admiral John W. Greenslade, com- 
mandant of the 12th naval district. 
and it was announced the Navy in- 
tended to end the strike, using “force 
if necessary.” 


Financially 
Yours 


Defense Contracts 


Production of consumers 
goods is being curtailed on the 
theory that industry cannot 
produce for defense and still 
meet the needs of the people. 
A consideration of who gets the 
defense contracts gives us an 
inkling as to why the produc- 
tion of necessary consumers 
goods is being held up. 

Up to May 31, $14,630,708,- 
000 in contracts had been let. 
Almost 26% of these orders 
went to 8 firms: General Motors 
(controlled by duPont), U. S. 
Steel, Bethlehem, Curtis Wright, 
Douglas Aircraft, Consolidated 
Aircraft, Newport News Ship & 
D. D. Co. and New York Ship- 
building Co. Most of them are 
linked to J. P. Morgan. 


With more than 400,000 cor- 
porations in the U. S., 40 cor- 
porations have been awarded 
50% of the value of defense 


contracts. 


Davis ‘Shocked’ 


Speaking of a similar situa- 
tion, Chester C. Davis, head of 
the Agricultural Division of the 
National Defense Commission, 
stated he was “shocked” at such 
figures, adding that “the very 
smallness of the number” of 
companies getting these war 
contracts “threatens to be a seri- 
ous bottleneck on the full use 
of our industrial and human re- 
sources.” 

Charts presented by Dr. W. I. 
Thorp of the U. 5. Department 
of Commerce before the T. N. 
E. C. hearings (Part 21, pp. 
11077-94.) show that during the 
last World War corporations 
raised their prices substantially 
and depressed demand, keeping 
prices and production at that 
level which yielded the highest 
profits. 

Apparently the same thing is 
happening now. When few 
firms get orders, prices and 
profits increase, consumers’ in- 
come or real wages decrease. 


—The Economist 
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Farmers to Get Less of U. S. Income 


Dept. of Agriculture Foresees Drop to 6.6/6; 


Super-Profit in Britain on American Cheese 


Despite press declarations that the 
farmers are achieving prosperity 
through war, the Department of Agri- 
culture last week predicted that the 
farmer’s share of the national income 
will be 6.6% in 1941 as compared 
with 6.9% in 1940 and 7.4% in 1939. 


This is because industrial profits 
are mounting so swiftly that the 
farmer continues to share less of the 
national wealth even when agricul- 
tural prices are rising. 

While farm income last year in- 
creased 5% to $10,352,000,000, 
equipment prices, food prices, pro- 
duction costs and other expenses that 
the farmers pays out were increasing 
faster than the rise in the price of 
farm products. 


The Next Depression 


Farm leaders are beginning to 
warn that this war may lead to the 
same sort of agricultural depression 
as the last one. 


Typical of the advice of the more 
far-sighted farm leaders is that of 
Perry L. Green, President of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation. He writes: 
“The full force and effects of war are 
cumulatively creeping up on us. 

“Our boys in increasing numbers 
are being called for service, hoping 
to be back in a year—now, not so 
sure about the time. 


“Taxes will rise two, three—and 
no one knows how many times— 
higher than they are now... 

“Propaganda for war purposes, in- 
stead of reason, will become the basis 
of our decisions. . . 

“The first effect we as farmers are 
to feel, and happily for a time, is 
that of rising farm prices. Every- 
thing points now to inflationary 
trends. We shall also pay more for 
what we buy. It seems probable that 
this period may be one in which we, 
as in the former war, will again be 
lured into a feeling of false security. 
Those of us who remember that pe- 
riod know what havoc was wrought 
following it. . . 
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PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 


Prices received by farmers have been out of balance with 
prices paid by farmers for many years. They were especially 
low in 1938 and 1939, with a marked rise on the outbreak 
of the second world imperialist war. But after February, 
1940, farm prices dropped again while non-farm prices 


remained close to the February level. 


In recent months, 


farm prices have increased, but the disparity between prices 
received and prices paid out is also increasing. 


(1910-1914 = 100) 


Prices 
received 


“Why not now—in addition to and 
accompanying our war efforts—de- 
vote ourselves to the task of helping 
to lay the groundwork for more 
adequate and broader base economic 
and political systems which will 
bring and maintain peace for the 
world? 

“This will require that we be 
jarred loose from any political and 
economic tradition to which we have 
gradually become adherents.” 


Food For Britain 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
last week asked that more raw milk 
be diverted into the production of 
cheese and evaporated milk for ship- 
ment to Britain. He said that the 
department through its food purchas- 
ing operations was endeavoring to 
keep the price of cheese at 21.5¢ a 
pound and the price of evaporated 
milk at $3.15 a case. 

However, American farmers were 
a bit distressed when they read last 
week that English merchants are 
reaping super-profits from Ameri- 
can cheese. The American farmer 
gets 21.5c a pound; the English mer- 


Prices received 
as percent of 
prices paid 


- Prices 
paid 
155 
107 
109 
130 
122 
121 
122 


chant receives $1. The American re- 
tailer sells the same cheese for 25c 
a pound, 

As butter was being withdrawn 
from the surplus stamp plan for 
shipment to England, there came 
news last week that the eight-year- 
old child of a Texas farmer had 
starved to death. 


This served as reminder of the 
fact stated by Paul V. McNutt, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, who re- 
cently told the National Nutrition 
Conference that 45,000,000 Ameri- 
cans did not get enough to eat. 


The conference had been told that 
American agriculture would thrive 
if these Americans ate sufficiently. 


Dr. Hazel K. Stiebling, of the Bu- 
reau of Home Economic, gave figures 
indicating the American farmer 
would need no market in Britain if 
Americans were fed. She said that 
if the 45,000,000 could eat as they 
should the production of milk would 
increase 20%; butter 15%; eggs 
35%; tomatoes and citrus fruits 
70%; leafy, green and yellow vege- 
tables 100%. 
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THE PEOPLE 


. . this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


William S. Hoffman, registrar 
at Pennsylvania State College, said 
sheepskin diplomas for this year’s 
crop of graduates are not up to par, 
It’s the war. Hoffman said the qual- 
ity and color of the 1941 sheepskin 
is bad because the skins, imported 
from England, are off the backs of 
old sheep and unbleached because 
salt is scarce. Younger sheepskins 
are now used for aviators’ uniforms. 


- Rep. Stephen A. Day (R. II.) 
asked the Dies Committee to investi- 
gate Clarence Streit’s “Union Now 
with Great Britain” movement. He 
called it a subversive organization 
“of a domestic origin attacking the 
principle of the form of government 
as guaranteed by our Constitution.” 


In a radio address Day said: “Hore 
Belisha, former British secretary of 
war, has just stated publicly in Lon- 
don that the ‘Union Now’ plans have 
been worked out and wait only a 
word from Winston Churchill and 
President Roosevelt to complete the 
most colossal surrender of all times.” 


On June 10, W. 5S. Cochran, 
wealthy * plantation owner, walked 
into a Conroe, Texas, courtroom and 
shot Robert White, a Negro. White 
was facing trial for the third time on 
charges of raping Cochran’s wife. 
Twice an upper court had set aside 
convictions on the ground that White 
was not granted a fair trial. 


Last week Cochran was found “not 
guilty” of the murder of Robert 
White, by the same court where 
White was twice convicted and met 
his death. Cochran’s trial took ten 
minutes. 


Two “graduates” of San Quen- 
tin prison in California were picked 
up by police who found the men car- 


rying a college-type pennant in- 
scribed with the colors and name of 
San Quentin. It has the design of 
a noose, with the motto, Swing’s the 


Thing. 


Allen Johnson, of Norcross, 
Ga., was sick. He thought it might 
be sinus trouble. He tried some pills, 
and a seaside vacation. Then a doc- 
tor found he was allergic to his 
wife’s face powder. Mrs. J. changed 
brands. Mr. J. is feeling ok. 


The Harry Bridges deporta- 
tion trial has become an issue in the 
world of music. Carl Cons, manag- 
ing editor of the semi-monthly, 
Down Beat, wrote an_ editorial 
headed, “Three Blind Americans’, 
which attacked John Hammond, mu- 
sic critic, Artie Shaw, band leader, 
and Orson Welles, producer, for 
their defense of Bridges. 

John Hammond replied: “There is 
one thing I am happy about in your 
editorial, and that is that musicians 
now know there is such a person as 
Harry Bridges. Those who find out 
about him will discover that his only 
crime has been to raise wage stand- 
ards and improve conditions for 
working people on the west coast.” 


Clifford T. McAvoy, New York 
City’s Deputy Commissioner of Wel- 
fare, last week resigned his post. In 
his letter of resignation, addressed to 
Mayor LaGuardia, McAvoy wrote: 
“Public advocacy of socially desir- 
able objectives did not seem to me 
inconsistent with my duties as a pub- 
lic official entrusted with the task of 
furthering the general welfare of the 
unemployed. Such advocacy has 
seemed inconsistent to Commissioner 
Hodson. As I have no desire to work 
at cross-purposes with Commissioner 
Hodson, I am submitting my resig- 
nation.” 


Rep. Andrew J. May, chair- 
man of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, and Rep. Charles I. Fad- 
dis (D., Pa.) oppose'any plan to de- 
fer men over 28 because that would 
remove these men from the threat of 
conscription in case they went on 
strike. 


Rep. Faddis said: “Authorizing the 
President to defer men from 28 up- 
wards will only weaken the threat. 
Most skilled workers who come with- 
in the draft ages are older than 28.” 

“Charley and I are together on 
that,” said Rep. May. 


The Rev. Wright Ellis, Baptist 
minister of Freeman, was eulogized 
at funeral services held for him in 
Whiteville, N. C. Many friends and 
relatives assembled for the service, 
conducted by the Rev. A. H. Lennon, 
lifelong friend, who paid tribute to 
the Rev. Ellis’ life of service. 


Among those present, sitting and 
listening attentively—and very much 
alive—was the Rev. Mr. Ellis. It was 
only a dress rehearsal! 


Because rents are going 80 
high in Washington, D. C., the mem- 
bers of the Washington baseball 
club, it was reported last week, are 
going to ask for substantial salary 
increases. Most Washington wage- 
earners are employed by the Federal 
government, and their earnings are 
fixed by the Civil Service administra- 
tion. 


Babies in Chicago had their 
troubles last week. Ten Chicago 
members of the AFL Laundry Driv- 
ers Union No. 712 caused the crisis 
when they struck against the Wee 
Folks’ Diaper and Laundry Service. 
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every week of the year. To the workers involved they 

are always of utmost importance. To the labor move- 
ment as a whole they may or may not have great signifi- 
cance. Some are included in the statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and leave no other permanent record; 
others get a few paragraphs in the convention proceedings 
of the particular international union involved; a few be- 
long in the pages of every adequate history of labor’s strug- 
gles. 

The bus strike in New York City was one of those few. 
It deserves the title “great” because of the period in which 
it was fought and won, the numbers and strength of the 
forces in opposition, and the lessons to be learned from it. 

March, 1941, was a period of feverish preparations for 
war. In such a period the conflict between capital and 
labor becomes sharper. Always, at such a time, reaction- 
aries and labor-baiters become more vociferous than ever 
before. They urge the passage of measures which in or- 
dinary times would have little chance of being adopted. 
Because these are not ordinary times, and because the 
reactionaries take advantage of the situation to play up 
the slogan of “national defense” and war-time necessity, 
they succeed in getting a hearing for their anti-labor bills. 


Ie THE United States, strikes are won and lost almost 


Every Union in Danger 


The campaign against labor is aided by press scareheads. 
Employers increase their resistance to the legitimate de- 
mands for wage increases by the workers. They try, more 
fiercely than ever before, to smash workers’ organizations, 
Every union is in danger of being crushed. 

Labor must fight harder not only to protect its old gains 
but to win the increases necessary to meet the rising cost 
of living. The combined opposition of employers, politi- 
cians and the press, always present in labor-capital dis- 
putes, becomes much more closely knit in its effort to 
break down the challenge of the unions. More money, 
more pressure, more propaganda than capital ordinarily 
uses, is employed in an effort to demolish the worker’s 
movement. 

This was the setting for the bus strike. The eyes of the 


This article is an excerpt from the book The Great Bus Strike. 
Modern Age, N. Y. 
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labor world were turned on the struggle of the bus drit 
and the TWU. 

If the strikers lost here, then workers would meet ¥ 
fiercer attacks everywhere, if the strikers won, then 1 
impetus would be given to the Ford drive in Detroit, 
steelworkers’ drive against Bethlehem, the packinghe 
workers’ drive in Chicago, the sanitation workers’ drive 
New York City, organizational efforts of all workers, in 
industries. 


‘Not a Single Scab’ 


The bus strikers won. They won because their ca 
was just; their ranks were solid; they were organized on 
industrial basis; their leadership was honest and abl 
it knew when to be firm and when to be flexible; their 
ganization of the strike and discipline during it were m 
nificent; they asked for and received the support of ot 
workers, and of the heads of the CIO both locally | 
nationally. 

It was not a lucky accident that there was not a siz 
scab. It was not just a happen-so that the number of r 
who either partially or completely shirked their duty 
the picket line. or were delinquent in any other way, ad 
up to a total of less than 1 per cent of the 3,500 on str 
The unity, militancy, and spirit of the strikers was 
product of years of education and training through det 
cratic methods in a democratic Union. 

One of the strikers was asked to explain the rea 
for the solidarity of men. His summary was as illuminat 
as any: 


The workers on Fifth Avenue and Omnibus, for th 
past few years, were gradually developing the unity an 
militant active unionist attitude shown so well on th 
picket line. 

Through monthly meetings, where free discussion too 
place, grievances and working conditions were brought t 
the fore and explained. 

Discussion by chairman and other officers on all labo 
news throughout the country, also politics, good and bad 
gave the workers a thorough knowledge of issues, such a 
the cost of living, profits of corporation and how to pre 
tect their rights. 

When the call came to strike, the workers were ready 
They took their places on picket lines or in other unio: 
activity with a firm determination to win. 


This was the preparation for the struggle. To insur 


y there had also to be competent planning and ad- 
ration of the strike itself. The organizational ma- 
-y for running this strike might well serve as a model 
er unions. 

disastrous slip-up was possible under the scheme 
ras worked out. There was a constant check on every 
of activity at every point no matter how far from 
port Hall. 
s it necessary to answer the latest blast by the Mayor 
press? Then Union officials and key men, on duty 
four hours round the clock, were on hand to dis- 
he problem and write the answer; mimeograph opera- 
md printers were always available to turn out the 
s as required—3500, 100,000, 500,000; cars were 
g to carry the bundles to the various distribution 
. In a few hours everyone on the picket line had read 
uflet, uniformed busmen were outside Madison Square 
n ready to pass them out to people leaving the boxing 
or basketball game, and the general public every- 
—going into church, window-shopping, emerging 
jammed subway cars—had the leaflets handed to 


slar Check on Bars 


a weary picket after hours on the line think to warm 
f with just one quick one. . . then stay for a second, 
fourth? Before he got tipsy and into an argument, 
checkers. making regular rounds of all bars on all 
, spotted him and took him home. 
; a batch of picket signs ruined by exposure to rain 
10w? Phone call .. supply room... waiting cars 
splacements made. 

delays, no mix-ups, no trouble. 
rything OK. Strike 100 per cent effective. No dis- 
anywhere. 
ile the forces opposed to the Union maneuvered to 
about the isolation of the strikers, the Union lead- 
aneuvered to widen the base of the strike. 

other transit workers were involved from the be- 
g, they gave donations to the strike fund, helped 


out on the picket lines, distributed leaflets, made speeches. 

The families of the strikers were brought into the 
struggle. They went to meetings, stamped envelopes, 
picketed. 

The other CIO unions were lined up through the CIO 
Industrial Council. 

Other workers’ organizations—particularly Irish clubs 
—were visited and their support enlisted through presen- 
tation of the facts by strikers released from duty on the 
picket line. 

CIO national leaders were consulted, their advice was 
asked for, their backing obtained. 

Publicity was given to the Union side in official an- 
nouncements from the leaders. When newspapers cut 
Union releases, or distorted the facts, then Union leaflets 
giving the Union case were distributed to the public. 

The solidarity and good discipline of the men made 
for increased solidarity and better discipline. Drivers 
and conductors who had quarreled before and weren’t 
speaking to each other were thrown together during the 
strike and became friends again. Many men who had 
formerly been just dues-paying members were converted 
into good unionists by the strike. 

The task of the leaders was to use the power that was 
theirs, because of the effectiveness of the strike, so skill- 
fully as not to antagonize the public, and to force a good 
settlement from the companies that were losing revenue 
daily. They had to know when and what to yield, where 
and when to remain immovable. They had to pick the 
exact moment to mediate, and the proper time to accept 
arbitration; they had to report to the men and gauge 
their attitude; they had to steer a course dexterously and 
expertly. 

The TWU had to win. It did. 

Its victory was convincing proof that solidarity means 
strength—great strength that cannot be overcome even 
by the combined forces of employers, politicians, and the 
press. 

That was a never-to-be-forgotten lesson for labor every- 
where. 


IWHE strike was over. The tension was eased, the strain 
broken. Back to normal. 

But for the members of the TWU there was still work 
to be done. A great deal was learned before the strike 
and while it was going on. There was much to be learned 
after the strike was over. The discipline that helped to 
make the strike successful must not be relaxed. 

On April 2, twelve days after the strike was over, 
fifteen men assembled for a meeting in Room B at Trans- 
port Hall. The Committee to Investigate Laxity in Picket- 
ing was holding its first session. 

In a pile on the desk were the picket cards of all the 
busmen. As the chairman read the names, members of 
the Committee shouted “OK”, or “Put him aside for in- 
vestigation.” 

The conversation about one‘ name best illustrated the 
spirit that has made the Transport Workers Union one of 
the most powerful in the country. The full flavor of the 
scene is last because you cannot hear the brogue, but any- 
way, you get the idea from what was said: 

“He’s OK. He wasn’t on the picket line because he was 
home with a broken arm.” 

“Oh, he had a broken arm, did he? And did that pre- 


vent him from walking?” 
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‘THERE ARE NOT ANY 


- A DEBATE IN 


Sen. Tom Connally 
(D., Texas) 


Under my bill anyone who wants 
to strike may strike, I say to the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Taft); and 
the Senator from Ohio has no plan 
that will prevent it. He has here no 
peonage bill that would make men 
work, whether they want to or not, 
except by putting them in the Army. 

That is all right; we will put some 
of these men in the Army, if they do 
not want to work, under the draft. 
We will remove their preference. 
The president has already issued the 
order. ... I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 


Sen. Rufus Holman 
(R., Oregon) 


I want to submit an amendment 
aimed to be helpful to the objective 
of the Senator from Texas. Briefly, 
it provides that whenever the Presi- 
dent has taken over any plant, he is 
authorized to induct into the land or 
naval forces of the United States any 
employe of such plant. I should like 
to send this amendment to the desk 
and offer it. 


Mr. Connally 


. . . The President already has is- 
sued an order to the draft boards 
throughout the country that with re- 
spect to any man who has gotten 
deferment by reason of being a 
skilled laborer: if he is on strike, the 
deferment shall be withdrawn. 


Sen. Robert A. Taft 
(R., Ohio) 


After all. the seizure of plants is 
an evading of an issue. If we do not 
want picket lines we could pass a law 
saying there shall be no picket lines 
in the neighborhood of plants. Then 
those who set up picket lines in the 
neighborhood of plants would be law 
violators. would be conducting an 
insurrection instead of a strike. 

They are not doing anything il- 
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legal, because Congress has refused 
to set up any kind of labor code. In 
fact the Labor Relations Board has 
encouraged picket lines. The Su- 
preme Court has said picket lines 
must be allowed. 

If the whole system of picketing 
is not right, then we ought to say 
what laborers can do in labor dis- 
putes. We ought to face the problem 
directly. 


Sen. Abe Murdock 
(D., Utah) 


... Let us look at the amendment 
of the Senator from Virginia 


(Byrd). It reads: 


It is the sense of Congress that 
strikes in industries that affect 
the national-defense effort are 
contrary to sound public policy, 
and they are hereby condemned. 


In other words. not taking into 
account why strikes are called or the 
reason behind them or who is at 
fault in the matter, we arbitrarily 
come down with a meat ax and say 
to labor: “We condemn you for your 
strike, regardless of what the cause 


. 
1s. 


Sen. Josiah W. Bailey 
(De Nace 


I very much regret the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Murdock) has taken 
the view of this amendment which he 
has just stated. 

He states that a vote for this 
amendment is a pat on the back for 
industry and a slap in the face of 
labor. I do not think that position 
can be sustained in any view of the 
WokMAKere 5 GS 

I will go a long way to maintain 
the Bill of Rights in America . . . 
but I would give up the Bill of Rights 
to save America. 

The industrialists are not striking. 
The munition manufacturers are not 
striking. The condition with which 


During Senate debate of the 
plant seizures bill and the 
Byrd amendment condemning 
strikes, Senator Bailey of North 
Carolina said: “There are not 
any strikes in Germany; none 
in Japan.” What conclusion 
shall America draw from that 


we are dealing is a reality and not 
a theory. 

Strikes are taking place all over 
the country, and it is the workers 
under the influence of unwise and 
misguided leadership who are strik- 
ing—not the employers; and it is 
the strikes that this resolution con- 
demns—not the workers. . 

What have we had in this country 
since this emergency became in- 
tense? Strike after strike. It has gone 
over the country like a contagion; 
and it is not stopping, either. 

One of the Senators says we have 
had strike after strike throughout 
the world. I do not think so. There 
are not any strikes in Germany; none 
in Japan. I do not think there are 
any in England. There were strikes 
in France; and where is France? 


Sen. Pat McCarran 
(D., Nevada) 


When the workers of the world 
cease to operate, the world will cease 
to go forward commercially and ac- 
tively. If I might put it in an uncon- 
tradictable way, if the workers of 
the world in all the nations of the 
world should cease to operate at 
noon today, the war now in progress 
would come to an end very promptly. 

It continues because the toilers of 
the world are not united in an effort 
to put a stop to war. But the toilers 
of the world have united, and espe- 
cially the toilers of America have 
united, along lines for their own wel- 
fare and upbuilding. . . . 

Strikes are not always carried on 
by the toilers. Acts which were not 
under the name of strikes have been 
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STRIKES IN GERMANY’ 


/. S. SENATE 


obvious truth? How shall we 
shape our own future course? 
We have selected from the 
Senate debate those sections 
which seemed to us to throw 
most light on these important 
questions. 


perpetrated by great, powerful in- 
fluences in this country, which acts 
might have been typified as unpatri- 
otic, just as we are trying to typify as 


unpatriotic the actions of labor 
groups who now seek to be heard. 

We have today prevalent in this 
country the production of commodi- 
ties essential to national defense on 
the cost-plus basis, into the contracts 
for which, as a part of the cost, is 
written every cent that labor gets 
and a guaranty of the plus by way 
of profit, so that whatever labor may 
be paid, whatever enjoyment may 
come to labor in the way of lessening 
the hours of toil, is all written into 
the contract and paid for by the tax- 
payers of this country. 

... It is not difficult to say of one 
who disagrees with us that he is a 
Communist. We hear that charge 
made every day. If some one who 
does not agree with us makes a 
speech over the radio, or elsewhere, 
we say, “Oh, he is a Communist,” 
and condemn him first, last, and all 
the time. 

So, when prices are jumping by 
leaps and bounds, when men walk 
out for a purpose to bring to their 
families and dependents the food to 
sustain them, shall we cold-bloodedly 
say they are all Communists? 

My mind goes back to an expres- 
sion by my good friend the able Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Bailey). He made this statement: 
There are no strikes in Germany. 

This is true, because the German 
army puts a stop to it. Are we going 
to marshal every industrial plant in 
America with the American army, 


and thus incorporate the German 
policy, the German program, and the 
German arrangement into our na- 
tional life? 


Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
(D., Montana) 


. .. We are not obtaining maxi- 
mum defense production. Most in- 
formed people realize this. What has 
caused it? Today labor baiters and 
haters are having a field day. They 
attribute production shortcomings to 
labor. This is an unfair charge. 
Strikes are not the principal cause 
of slackened defense production. 

Everybody knows the big com- 
panies have been making tremen- 
dously increased profits. The divi- 
dends paid by many large companies 
have been substantially increased. 
They have been setting aside larger 
and larger sums for all kinds of book- 
keeping purposes. 

These have served, of course, to 
diminish the income taxes the com- 
panies must pay. But let us not be 
blind to the fact that the real profits 
of some of these big companies have 
soared... . 

I do not believe the War Depart- 
ment has exercised good judgment 
in handling labor matters. Take the 
North American Aviation strike. 

At the same time the Government 
announced it was sending troops to 
smash the strike the Secretary of 
War spoke to the press in high praise 
of the management of the company. 
Only a person utterly unacquainted 
with the process of industrial rela- 
tions, of the mediation of disputes, 
would have made such a glaring 
error—even if the assumptions of 
fact had been correct. 


Sen. Francis Maloney 
(D., Connecticut) 

One of the most distinguished 
Members of the Senate (Mr. Bailey) 
said he would abandon the Bill of 
Rights to save America. 

I do not think he meant that. I 
think that that statement by him is 


an example of how far hysteria goes, 
when a Senator goes so far in a 
speech as to say he would under cer- 
tain circumstance, in order to save 
America, abandon the Bill of Rights. 

The abandonment of the Bill of 
Rights, in my judgment, would be 
the abandonment of America. If the 
Bill of Rights is not the keystone of 
the United States, I do not know what 
the keystone is. . 


Sen. Robt. M. LaFollette 


(Prog., Wisconsin) 


Trade-unionism, democracy 
and freedom from dictatorships are 
synonymous . . . If we can learn any- 
thing from the history of the post- 
World War period of totalitarian 
dictatorship, the first step of dicta- 
tors is to strike down trade-unionism, 
to take away from labor its right to 
the use of civil liberties in conjunc- 
tion with,the improvement and _bet- 
terment of its conditions. 

The first aggressive step of polit- 
ical totalitarian dictatorship in the 
destruction of democratic institutions 
is to strike down free trade-unionism, 
and, with it, the right of labor to 
speak its protest against economic 
underprivilege, to assemble together 
for joint action and to bargain col- 
lectively with the management of 
industries, be they private or public. 

The right to strike and the right 
to peaceful picketing, which consti- 
tute insofar as bargaining is con- 
cerned the chief weapon labor 
possesses, are outlawed; the leaders 
of trade-unionism are marked for 
political persecution of a thousand 
varieties, and then some fake form 
of labor front, controlled by the 
State, is set up... . 

In the defense industries the situa- 
tion is particularly serious. Powerful 
groups having dominant positions in 
defense industries have for years de- 
voted their time, their energy, and 
their money, and utilized their great 
influence, to prevent the exercise of 
labor’s rights, to avoid collective bar- 
gaining, and to violate the law. 
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Glistening Bayonets 


$50 an hour. 

Not bad pay, is it? That’s what J. H. Kindelberger, 
president of the North American Aviation Corp., got 
in 1940. 

You remember the name. A few weeks ago the Secre- 
tary of War said he was a fine fellow. You remember the 
corporation, too. It’s the one which refused to pay its 
workers a higher minimum wage than 50¢ an hour. 

North American Aviation is the company which recently 
enjoyed the services of the U. S. Army as its strike break- 
ing agent. The glistening bayonets did the trick. The men 
are back at work now. North American Aviation didn’t 
lose a thing and all that the workers lost were a few 
old rights. 

The whole affair was so successful that our Senators 
voted to incorporate the procedure into law. The Connally 
amendment to Selective Service Act, now in the House, 
follows the California pattern closely: low wages— 
strike—troops—government seizes plant—strike broken 
—government returns plant to management. 

It’s a natural. 


The Potash Strike 


Of course not everybody is satisfied. Some people al- 
ways grumble. 

Like Reid Robinson, president of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, and vice- 
president of the CIO. For weeks his union has been on 
strike against another California company—the Nazi- 
controlled American Potash and Chemical Corp. He per- 
sists in calling attention to the fact that national defense 
is endangered by the stubborn refusal of the company 
to accept a strike settlement proposal made by the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board. 

He is naive enough to think that just because potash 
and borax are essential to our defense, that’s enough 
reason for the government to send troops into Trona 
to force company officials to obey the NDMB proposal. 

What a laugh. 

That’s just like the guys who think that because every- 
body is asked to sacrifice in the interests of national de- 
fense, that means everybody. 


$50.00 
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Talk About America 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


USck 


. 


Such childishness! 

But they’ll soon learn better. They'll soon learn that 
war time is topsy-turvy time. That whatever you think 
is right proves to be wrong. 


‘Concealed Cartel System’ 


Take the matter of monopoly. Three years ago Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a message to Congress in which he 
pointed with alarm to the fact that the “heavy hand of 
integrated financial and management control lies upon 
large and strategic areas of American industry. The 
small-business man is unfortunately being driven into a 
less and less independent position in American life. You 
and I must admit that. 

“Private enterprise is ceasing to be free enterprise 
and is becoming a cluster of private collectivisms; mask- 
ing itself as a system of free enterprise after the American 
model, it is in fact becoming a concealed cartel system 
after the European model.” 

This important message—one of the greatest state 
papers in American history—led to the setting up of 
the Temporary National Economic Committee to study 
the concentration of economic power in American in- 
dustry. The Committee did a good job. It proved that 
the, President’s fears were justified. It proved to the 
hilt—in some 70 odd volumes—that the growth of mo- 
nopoly industry was even more dangerous than had been 
supposed. 

So what? So were steps taken to do something 
about it? Were small independent businessmen given 
a boost in the defense effort? On the contrary. Mr. 
Peter Nehemkis, OPM official, now tells us: 

“It is one of the profound ironies of our defense 
effort that its total effect may well be to obliterate the 
smaller enterprises from the American business scene.” 


Soaking the Poor 


Take the proposed tax laws. You would think they 
would be planned on the principle that the people who 
can best afford it should pay the highest tax. 

Oh, no. It’s the poor who will be soaked. According 
to the Treasury proposal, if you are a married person 
with no dependents, with a net income before exemp- 
tion of $2,500, then your tax rate will be increased 
over 000%. 

But if you have a net income of one million dollars, 

then the increase will be from 14 to 1%. 
In 1776, the year America proclaimed its indepen- 
dence from England (or so we have been taught) Adam 
Smith wrote in The Wealth of Nations: “Whenever the 
legislature attempts to regulate the difference between 
the masters and their workmen its counsellors are al- 
ways the masters.” 
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COOPERATIVE BOOK. 
SHELF, Consumers’ Coun- 
sel Series, Publication No. 3. 
For sale by Superintendent 


of Documents, Washington, 
DO Co* Price -5¢ 


This little book is a list of 
Government publications deal- 
ing with consumers’ coopera- 
tion. Although, as the fore- 
word points out, the Federal 
Government has devoted com- 
paratively little research to the 
‘subject, there are listed here 
pamphlets on nearly every im- 
portant phase of the coopera- 
tive movement. 

For nearly a hundred years 
in the United States groups 
of buyers with small incomes 
have pooled their purchasing 
power to get more for their 
money and thus raise their 
standard of living. And since 
the break-down of the boom in 
1929 the movement has been 
growing steadily. 

The pamphlets listed offer 
ample materials for the study 
of this growth, as well as for 
the study of group buying in 
the Scandinavian countries, in 
Russia, and elsewhere. 

But only a part of the 
pamphlets are general and his- 
torical. Most of them are de- 
signed for people who want 
to begin right now using this 
system of bettering their buy- 
ing. 

Such people will find in- 
cluded booklets giving specific 
hints on interesting other peo- 
ple, on organizing study 
classes, on actually forming a 
cooperative group. 

The booklet contains a brief 
description of each pamphlet 
listed and gives complete direc- 
tions for ordering. It is an 
eminently practical handbook 
for anyone who wants to join 
the more than 100,000,000 peo- 
ple throughout the world who 
are bettering their living by co- 
operative buying. 


—D.C.S. 


“The Gentle People’ Gets 
Lost in Hollywood Fog 


oe? 


Title and Moral of New York Stage 
Success Fails to Survive Filming 


HOLLYwoop—A little while ago Ir- 
win Shaw wrote a play called The 
Gentle People which was successful 
on the New York stage. So Warners 
bought it. 

They gave it three fine writers to 
turn it into a screen play (Robert 
Rossen, Jerry Wald and Richard 
Macauley). They assigned one of 
their best directors, Anatole Litvak, 
to direct it; their very best camera- 
man. James Wong Howe, to photo- 
graph it. They gave it a brilliant 
cast headed by John Garfield, Ida 
Lupino, Thomas Mitchell and John 
Qualen, with excellent supporting 
actors. 

You'd think they’d have something 
there and for all I know they had. 
You don’t see it on the screen, though. 
Somebody at the last minute must 
have lost his nerve, and started pull- 
ing bricks out from under. 

First they took away the title. The 
new one, Out of the Fog, was pre- 
sumably borrowed from a best seller 
of almost similar title, and is nothing 
very much for a marquee at that. 

Then they took away the moral of 
the play which was: to get peace and 


IDA LUPINO 


Co-star with John Garfield 
in Hollywood’s weakened 
edition of New York’s suc- 
cessful stage play “The 
Gentle People.” 


Coming from a background 
littered with 300 years of 
grease paint and costume 
trunks, Ida is earning wide 
attention in her new role as 
a dramatic actress. 


gentleness in the world you may have 
to borrow violence from violent 
people and use it against them, so 
that you may again come back to 
peace and gentleness. By the mo- 
tion picture morals code that had to 
go; a murder must never be justi- 
fied. 

Naturally the strength of the plot 
had to go too, to match up with this. 

A pretty racketeer, John Garfield, 
preys on two gentle fishermen 
(Thomas Mitchell and John Qualen) 
and when it all mounts up to too high 
a score they plan to settle it by push- 
ing him out of their boat. Since he 
conveniently trips up and falls in all 
by himself they don’t even have to 
commit a crime. 

(Apparently by Hays office stand- 
ards it isn’t a crime to allow some- 
one to sink on their own as long as 
you don’t hold them under). 

This half-hearted crime killed not 
only John Garfield but also the pic- 
ture. A genuine full-blooded crime 
would have been unethical maybe— 
but good box office. 

—MOLLY CASTLE 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING |THE KITCHEN 


STOVE 


A Dreamy Waltz With Mrs. Vanderbilt 


I danced with Mrs. Vanderbilt the other night. It 
was lovely. I haven’t enjoyed a dance so much for years. 
It was sort of a waltz—a dreamy waltz. I haven’t kept 
up very well with the more modern hemisphere-defense 
dances—the Rhumba, the Conga, etc. But I do waltz 
well—and so does Mrs. Vanderbilt. Gee, it was fun. 

You see, she had very patriotically turned over her 
54-room $2,500,000 mansion on Fifth Avenue for a 
public ball in the interests of the boys who have been 
fortunate enough to be selected for military training. 

I don’t mean that the boys themselves came to the party. 
They would have been perfectly welcome, of course, as 
they are being prepared to fight for democracy, and in a 
democracy, as somebody once said, both the rich man 
and the unemployed are entitled to equal rights including 
the right to drink champagne whenever they darned well 
please. But although there was champagne at Mrs. Van- 
derbilt’s party it was being sold at $9 a bottle which many 
of the Selectees could not have afforded. 

And furthermore, there was an admission price of $20 
per couple, so that even those Selectees who wished to 
spend a month’s wages for the privilege of seeing $300,- 
000,000 worth of jewels being whirled around the ball- 
room probably decided at the last moment that their 
money could be spent more practically at some less- 
expensive arsenal of democracy. 


‘Momentary Fear’ 


But to return to my waltz with Mrs. V. When the 
music started we were silent for a few steps. My heart 
was pounding rather loudly, and I remember being seized 
with a momentary fear that its excited beating might 
dislodge one of the less-secure diamonds from her modest 


share in the $300,000,000 assembly. 


I thought it might ease my inner tension if I could 
start up some sort of a conversation. I wasn’t sure that 
with Vanderbilts, as with royalty, one wasn’t required 
to speak only when spoken to, but I decided that, as this 
was a party in the interests of democracy, my hostess 
would be inclined to forgive any unintentional slight to 
court etiquette. “Besides,” I said to myself, “you'll never 
be here again. What can you lose?” Unfortunately, in 
my nervousness, I uttered the latter thought aloud. 


“What can you lose?” I said to Mrs. Vanderbilt. She 
turned her face up to mine inquiringly, and I quickly 
closed my eyes. One of her more powerful diamonds 
had flashed directly in my face, and I squinted embar- 
rassedly in momentary blindness. My embarrassment 
was increased, naturally, by what I had said, and I tried 
to correct it. I opened my eyes and explained rather 
lamely: “I was just thinking out loud.” Then I added 
what was meant to be a clever bit of social repartee 
(such as I often write for society dramas out in Holly- 
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wood). “A penny for your thoughts, Mrs. Vanderbilt,” 
I gayly remarked. 

As she once more turned her head I instinctively shut 
my eyes and waited for her answer. After a few moments 
of silence, I opened one eye and peeked. She had again 
averted her face, and showed no signs of wishing to 
speak. What was the matter? What had I said that was 
wrong? Suddenly I realized, and I hastened to correct 
what had been an unintentional insult. “I meant,” I 
beamed, “a million pennies for your thoughts.” 


In Search of a Topic 


But even that didn’t bring any response from her. 
Time was slipping away under my waltzing feet. Here 
was my lifelong ambition—to talk to a Vanderbilt—and 
I was muffing it. What could I say that would interest 
her? I groped for some mutually interesting subject. 

Start with “A”. Agriculture? What could I say about 
agriculture? The only magazine I have time to read these 
days happens to be U. S. WEEK, and the only thing 
about agriculture I could remember from that periodical 
was a rather unballroomlike report from the Department 
of Agriculture to the effect that the purchasing power 
of farmers, in spite of raises in farm prices, was being 
eaten away by higher production costs. And increases 
in costs of living. I didn’t think that would interest her. 

What else under “A”? Aviation? Again U. S. WEEK 
was of no help whatever, as their report on the North 
American Aviation strike didn’t somehow fit in with a 
waltz, even a waltz amid $300,000,000 worth of jewels 
for the benefit of the Selectees who had had, in the in- 
terest of democracy, their first real bayonet drill against 
the strikers. 


‘H’ to the Rescue 


No—nothing for conversation under “A”. Try “B”. 
“C".4'D?. *Still nothing) “Bit “Ey “Greek was boring 
her with my silence. She was looking around for another 
partner. “H”? I grabbed at “H”. History! The history 
of the Vanderbilts. Old Commodore Vanderbilt. The 
source of all this brave unselfish display on behalf of 
our democratic defenders. I leaned over and whispered 
understandingly in my partner’s ear. I wanted to show 
her that I deserved to be treated as one who knew his 
Vanderbilts. 

“The public be damned, eh, Mrs. Vanderbilt?” were 
my words—repeating, of course, the historic message of 
the old Commodore. Mrs. Vanderbilt looked up at me, 
startled. Then a very strange thing happened. She dis- 
appeared. So did the ballroom. I was lying in my bed at 
home. I pinched myself to see if I was awake. 1 was— 
but I hadn’t been. It had been a dream. But gee, it was 
fun. If Mrs. Vanderbilt ever gives another public ball 
for democracy, I'll certainly go. 
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Palestine 


News that the English are stalled in Syria and that 
the Turks have signed a treaty of friendship with Nazi 
Germany underlines the importance of Palestine in the 
defence of the British Empire. 

The history of Palestine has often been linked with 
the rise and fall of empires. First the Arabs swept over 
most of Asia Minor and the Mediterranean to set up 
an imperial domain which for many centuries was the 
leader of ‘civilization. Bagdad was the seat of empire and 
Mohammedanism its religion. 

Then when the Arab imperium was weakened by its 
conflict with spreading Christianity it collapsed and gave 
way to the Turkish Empire. Turks conquered most of 
the lands the Arabs had controlled during their zenith 
and subjugated the Arabs down to World War I. 

During that war Arabs, egged on by the British, re- 
volted and helped the Allies defeat Turkey. Most of 
the northern Arabian territories were separated from the 
Ottoman Empire and taken by the French and British 
as mandates: Syria to France, Palestine and Trans- 
Jordan to the English. 


‘National Home’ 


After World War I, Palestine was adopted as the Jew- 
ish National Home. Thousands of persecuted Jews from 
all over the world have sought to find relief from 
pogroms and to live in peace in the new Zion. Of the 
million and a quarter people of Palestine 800,000 are 
Moslems, 375,000 Jews and 100,000 Christians. Trans- 
Jordan, a part of the Mandate which does not permit 
Jewish migration, has a population of only about 
300,000. 

There has never been any real national unity among 
the Arabs since their original Empire. In the great 
stretch of land from the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic 
where the Arabs live they are thinly spread out. Many 
dialects are spoken, several religions practiced. They live 
under all kinds of rule and they have been torn by the 
conflicts of the peoples with whom they have lived. 

During World War I the Arabs were promised the 
moon for their loyalty to Turkey. But the British, by 
offering even more, finally incited them to revolt. Under 
the fiery leadership of Colonel T. E. Lawrence the Arabs 
joined the Allied armies in considerable numbers and 
contributed materially to the Allied victory. At the Paris 
Peace Conference their own leaders as well as Col. Law- 
rence were left cooling their heels while the victorious 
major powers divided the spoils. 


Axis Moves In 


The Germans and the Italians have used the divisions 
and aspirations of the Arabs to foment trouble for the 
British and the French. I] Duce has set himself up as 


This Small World 


By WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


the protector of the Arabs. Berlin has agitated cease- 
lessly among them with anti-Semitic propaganda aimed 
at stirring strife between Arab and Jew. The aim of 
both fascist powers has been to disrupt major defense 
units in the British Empire. 

The course of events in Palestine itself since the Bal- 
four Declaration has been unhappy for all the people 
living under the Mandate, Jew and Arab. This pro- 
nunciamento had the typical English characteristic of 
deciding nothing and since its issuance in November 1917 
has only been the cause of friction. 


‘Rightful Place’ 


Zionists have undoubtedly been sincere in seeing 
Palestine as the solution for their persecuted people. 
But, they have failed to see that the National Home is 
no permanent solution for their problems. 

Palestine cannot begin to hold the Jews who want to 
leave countries in Europe where they are being brutally 
extirpated. Their problem is only a pa of the struggle 
to restore themselves to their rightful place as an integral 
part of a free, self-respecting society in the countries 
where they are now being persecuted. 

Zionists have also forgotten that they have gone to 
a country, Palestine, already occupied by people with 
legitimate claims to the land. This country cannot take 
more refugees without displacing other depressed and 
impoverished natives: Further migration would stir end- 
less strife with the Arabs. Jews already in Palestine have 
begun to work out their relations wih their Arab neigh- 
bors along lines of cooperation. 


Colonial People 


At best the situation of Arab and Jew is hazardous. 
The British authorities in Palestine, for reasons of their 
own, will not permit additional migrations or buying of 
land by Jews. 

Until very recently the British have permitted Jews 
to join the army only when matched by an equal number 
of Arabs. They have not permitted arming of the Jewish 
population in defense units for the same reason that they 
have not allowed it among the Arabs—they don’t trust 
arms to a colonial population. 

The present temper of Palestine is best reflected in 
a remark by a recent visitor there: “In Palestine, Arabs 
grumble at the British and the Jews support the British 
only because they have no alternative.” 


Mr. Thurlew’s Inner Life 


Arlington K. Thurlew, Mr. Wistlow’s head book- 
keeper and leader of the Men’s Bible Class at the Wes- 
sex First Baptist Church, stood 5 feet 3 in his socks 
and weighed exactly 112 pounds when he wore his 
new straw hat. 

His shoulders sloped like a champagne bottle and on 
the blue of his shiny serge suit there was always the 
powder of dandruff. Fifty-two, the father of four, his 
aspect and character might have seemed a little gray 
to those who never saw him in the privacy of his bed- 
room. 

Standing before the mirror there, Mr. Thurlew often 
did astounding things. With a quarter of his self an- 
chored in the actual world and tensely on guard against 
the entry of Mrs. Thurlew, the real Arlington K. Thur- 
lew would emerge and indulge in a sequence of as- 
tonishing maneuvers. 

Sometimes he’d gaze pugnaciously at his reflection, 
assume the stance of John L. Sullivan, and then go 
through what Mr. Thurlew privately termed, “the ole 
one-two.” This consisted of a stiff left jab that flicked 
towards Mr. Thurlew’s fighting image, followed by 
“the works”, which was Mr. Thurlew’s trusty right. 

At other times Mr. Thurlew would become an im- 
passioned orator in the United States Senate. As such 
he did not actually speak but opened and shut his 
mouth silently, as if he were chewing on air, while he 
swung his arms about in a perfect frenzy of silent 
oratory. It was his custom to now and then suddenly 
freeze his frenzied gyrations at the highest point of 
contortion, examine his mirrored image with a swift 
appraising glance, and then snap into his routine again. 


The Typical American 


I mention these peculiarities that you may under- 
stand that Mr. Thurlew was not what he seemed. If 
you had seen him on the street, drooping along, you 
would have assuredly thought that he was a mousey little 
man. But this was not what Mr. Thurlew thought of 
Mr. Thurlew. He liked to think of himself as the 
Typical American, sparse but muscular, quiet but with 
a dry, pioneer humor, easy to get along with but a 
tiger when aroused. A guy like Mr. Thurlew, Mr. 
Thurlew used to whisper as he walked along the street, 
would take just so much. Just so much and no more, 
see? 

He could prove he was a typical American. He’d 
never told any one but his wife, because he didn’t be- 
lieve in boasting, but his great-great grandfather had 
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if This Be Reason 


By RICHARD 0. BOYER 
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acted as General Washington’s valet one night when 
the General stopped at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 

On his mother’s side he was Irish and his grand- 
father used to look in the mirror and staring reverently 
at his red brick face whisper admiringly, “The hand- 
somest man that ever left County Kerry!” On his 
father’s mother’s side there was some Jewish blood 
and General Washington’s valet had married into some 
Pennsylvania Dutch family. 

Out of this melting pot Mr. Thurlew, himself, had at 
last emerged and it was small wonder that he privately 
regarded himself as the flower of his country—‘The 
Typical American.” 


Mr. Thurlew and the Troops 


Mr. Thurlew always maintained that Americans were 
tough, calm and unemotional. Sometimes when the flag 
whipped on the screen he had sudden impulse to applaud 
but he never did. Americans are undemonstrative. Some- 
times when he watched a parade and saw the flag he 
would turn shamefacedly away and swallow hard. He 
always tried to follow this with a calm, matter-of-fact 
remark. 

Perhaps all of this is by way of prelude to the time 
when the troops were called out at the Wessex Mill. 
Mr. Thurlew went down to the mill to see them come in. 
The pickets, men, women and boys, were walking up 
and down with signs declaring all they wanted was a 
living wage. 

With a pounding heart Mr. Thurlew heard the sound 
far away, the steady swish swish, the cadenced stride of 
marching men. It came nearer and nearer and when 
Mr. Thurlew saw the gleam of sunlight on the bayonets 
of the marching men, he felt a thrill of pride. They 
were his country’s soldiers. 

He never knew how it happened . . . But suddenly 
American troops were being used against peaceable 
Americans, and in the stumbling, running, pushing crowd 
Mr. Thurlew caught a glimpse of his country’s flag. And 
for the first time he could not restrain his tears. 
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HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


In 1936 the American Phar- 
maceutical Association under- 
took an analysis of doctors’ 
prescriptions. The study re- 
vealed that next to aspirin, the 
most commonly prescribed 
drugs were the bromides. 


Both aspirin and the brom- 
ides are useful drugs. Aspirin 
is helpful for the minor aches, 
pains, and especially headaches 
that affect every normal person 
- now and then. Bromides are 
sedatives and they are _pre- 
scribed frequently because so 
many of the disorders that af- 
flict us are nervous or psycho- 
logical in origin. 

Another survey now would 
probably find that another va- 
riety of sedative drugs is al- 
most the equal of the bromides 
in popularity, if it has not sur- 
passed them. These are the 
barbituric acid drugs and their 
derivatives such as phencbar- 
bital (trade-name — Luminal), 
sodium pentobarbital (Nembu- 
tal), Seconal, Sandoptal, Amy- 
tal and at least a dozen others 
sold under various trade-names. 


They are all useful drugs, 
but these as well as the brom- 
ides are double-edged, capable 
of doing harm as well as good. 


Many instances of poisoning 
and drug addiction have been 
reported from prolonged or 
habitual use of these drugs. The 
poisoning often occurs from 
use of proprietary headache 
remedies containing bromides 
such as Bromo-Seltzer, B-C 
Powders, Stanback Powders 
The addiction may be due to 
uncontrolled renewal of pre- 
scriptions containing — barbi- 
turic acid drugs. 


The danger of poisoning and 
habit-forming tendency will be 
avoided if the drugs are taken 
only for short periods of 1-3 
days, in moderate doses, and 
most important of all, under the 
supervision of a competent 
physician. 
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Milk Drinking 


We have all too few organizations 
of consumers which can help us pro- 
tect our living standards from the 
onslaught of rising prices. We can- 
not afford to underestimate the value 
of any of these organizations. 

The largest group of organized 
consumers is in the cooperatives. 
They have done splendid work in 
their important and unique field. It 
is disappointing, therefore, to find 
misleading statements in a coopera- 
tive publication. In an editorial, the 
Cooperative Builder of June 7 states: 


The census reveals the rather de- 
pressing news that we Americans are 
drinking less milk per person than we 
did ten years ago.... 

Milk is not only good but very 
cheap as food and drink goes. That 
people don’t drink more of it is sure 
proof that man’s intelligence is still 
embryonic. (emphasis mine.) 


$1.75 a Week for Food 


Does the Cooperative Builder think 
that the 20,000,000 people who 
spend an average of 5c for a meal 
(according to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture) drink a small amount of 
milk from lack of intelligence? 

True, milk is a comparatively 
cheap food. But how many quarts 
of milk can you buy a week if you 
spend $1.75 for your weekly food 
supply? According to Donald Mont- 
gomery, Consumers Counsel of the 
Department of Agriculture: “Non- 
farm, non-relief families in the $500- 
$1,000 income group, which include 
one-fifth of all non-farm non-relief 
families spent on the average $1.75 
per person per week for food.” (He 
refers to an unusually extensive gov- 
ernment survey.) 

Perhaps the Cooperative Builder 
would consider these as extreme ex- 
amples, so let us consider the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. 

Only 3% of all families have in- 
comes of $5,000 or over. This small 
group can certainly afford all the 
milk it wants. 

Sixty per cent, however, receive 
annual incomes of less than $1,250. 


OUR DAILY BREAD, 


Does that mean food budgets which 
can include all the milk and other 
necessary nutritious foods without 
scrimping? Or does it directly ex- 
plain the fact that 45,000,000 Ameri- 
cans do not receive adequate food 


for good health? 


‘Big Families, Little Milk’ 


In 1934 the AAA conducted a sur- 
vey of milk consumption by 28,966 
families in 59 cities and found: 


Average consumption for all 28,966 
families was 2.44 quarts of whole milk, 
18.7% less than the 3 quarts called for 
in emergency diets and less than half 
of the adequate standard of 5 quarts 
a week. 

Big families, little milk; big in- 
comes, more milk—these two import- 
ant relationships run through the data. 
Families with the lowest consumption 
per person, it was found, were almost 
always families with the largest num- 
ber of children. 


The survey showed that for aver- 
age weekly incomes under $5 con- 
sumption was 1.73 quarts per week; 
$5 to $10 income—1.65 quarts; $10 
to $15 income—2 quarts; $15 to $20 
income—2.44 quarts and so on up 
through $75 to $100 income—3.62 


quarts. 


Key to Problem 


There is leeway in a few American 
incomes for more healthful food 
habits. But the great majority of 
diets in this country are directly and 
irrevocably limited not by lack of 
intelligence but by lack of money. 

To ascribe the decline in milk 
drinking shown by the census to any 
other cause is frivolous. And un- 
dernourishment, to use the accepted 
polite term for starvation, is not a 
subject to be frivolous about. 
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You’re Telling Us... 


Radio Censorship 
Dear Editor: 


Leo Huberman’s fine column on the policies of the monopolistic 
radio chains makes me want to describe another revealing instance 
of big business pressures which occurred last summer. , 

A group of writers, of which I was one, in the League of American 
Writers of San Francisco, worked on a series of thirteen programs, 
each one to dramatically debunk some invalid slogan, such as, “Any 
man can get a job who really wants one,”’ or, “Competition is the life 
of trade,”’ and others. 

We worked hard on two programs dedicated to the problem 
of war. One of these programs was based on the Nye hearings, and 
had a great deal to do with the pressures and policies of munitions 
makers. 

Our series was accepted luke-warmly, although professional radio 
men considered them unusually well written, and of good radio value. 

The stations took exception to certain of our revelations concern- 
ing business labor policies, ete. But the real attack was on our muni- 
tions-makers program! 

Nylon was just appearing on the market, and duPont was getting 
ready to let out advertising contracts. Any station which broadcast 
a program revealing the activities of any munitions-maker, let alone 
duPont, would automatically be cut off the advertising list, and this 
would be too great a financial blow. 

The programs never appeared. Ironically enough, on the day our 
programs were turned down by a prominent San Francisco radio sta- 
tion, that same station, in honor of a convention of radio broadcasters 
in the city, inserted a full page ad in a Hearst paper, glorifying the 
American tradition of freedom of speech, and freedom of the air- 
waves! 

This was the crowning hypocrisy. 
Oberlin College, 

Oberlin, Ohio 
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Alex. Brooks 


his temporary absence, quite a move- 
ment has developed out here for his 
reinstatement, as the college has de- 
clined sadly in enrollment. 

I thought you might be interested 
in this case as typical of the thrusts 
against academic freedom today. 

Bill Fisher, Washington 
Federation of Teachers 


Kirkland, Wash. 


Academic Freedom 


Dear Editor: 

Along with the, program of the 
Washington Old Age Pension Union 
and the Washington Commonwealth 
Federation, there is considerable in- 
terest out here in the problem of 
higher education and academic free- 
dom because of the dismissal of C. H. 
Fisher from the presidency of the 
largest teachers’ college in the state, 


and the dismissal of a teacher, Pro- 
fessor Joe Trainor, from the Teach- 
ers’ College at Ellensburg, Wash. 

Both of these dismissals have at- 
tracted nation-wide attention among 
educational groups, and the Fisher 
dismissal among political groups as 
well, because Fisher has been prac- 
tically the only administrator of a 
higher school west of the Mississippi 
who has shown any sympathy for 
some of the broad mass movements 
prevalent today. 

At the present time. Fisher is 
teaching at New York University. In 
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Postal Workers 


Dear Editor: 

Through the medium of your pub- 
lic spirited publication, I make this 
appeal to your readers on behalf of 
the hardest working and_ largest 
group in the government service, the 
postal workers. 

For the past 16 years, since 1925, 
the salaries of this unassuming group 
of public servants have been 
“frozen”. In the present session of 
Congress, H.R. 1057, known as 
Longevity Pay Bill, has been intro- 
duced. 


The bill proposes to raise the pos- 
tal workers pay by $1.90 a week 
after 10 years of service, and a like 
amount after each succeeding 5 years, 
until 30 years have been served. The 
proposed legislation is now in the 
Post Office and Post Roads Comm., 
where a hearing was held on May 21 
with 80 Congressmen declaring fa- 
vorably for the bill. To date no fur- 
ther action was taken. 

With the ominous sky rocketing 
of living costs, the bill is becoming 
a No. 1 problem for the 250,000 
men and women charged with the 
responsibility of distributing and de- 
livering the nation’s mail. 

Departmental figures admit an up- 
ward. swing in postal revenues. . . 

H.R. 1057 today is more than a 
design to reward faithful service. It 
is a “design for a DECENT living.” 

I want to quote here two sentences 
from your own excellent editorial 


of June 14. You said: 


For surely there is no one who 
would say that a man can live better 
on a small wage if he is employed by 
the government than he can if his 
employer happens to be in private in- 
dustry. Surely there is no one who 
would claim that the mere fact of 
government employment is any bul- 
wark against the rising cost of living.” 


I feel that of all public servants 
the postal worker can truly claim 
the friendship of his 130 million em- 
ployers, the generous American pub- 
lic. 

As citizens and partners in the 
world’s greatest business, the P.O. 
Department, you can express your 
viewpoint to your Congressman. As 
a member of organized labor you 
can help thousands of A. F. of L. 
government employes to at least part- 
ly come into their own through the 
Longevity Pay Bill, H.R. 1057. 

NG: 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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American Fascism 


An American soldier was lynched by Americans 
a few days ago. 


His body, still clad in the uniform of the United 
States Army, was found hanging to a tree near 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


The soldier’s name was Felix Hall. 
He had volunteered to fight for democracy. 


He was a Negro. 


The charge of rape against Robert White was 
reversed by the Texas Supreme Court which said 
he had been wrongly convicted. 


He was tried again and convicted and the con- 
viction was again reversed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


He was put on trial a third time. 


While under the protection of the court and the 
police he was killed by W. S. Cochran who walked 
into court with a revolver in his hand and without 
being impeded emptied his revolver into the de- 
fenseless White. 


Cochran, who alleged that his wife had been 
raped, was acquitted triumphantly within ten 
minutes. 


The Prosecutor, sworn to present evidence of 
murder, instead praised Cochran. 


For the murdered man was a Negro. 


Taken as specific acts these two cases are tragic 
enough. But when taken as symbols of the treat- 
ment of 15,000,000 fellow Americans they mark 
the tragedy of a race. 


Would anyone deny that the two cases are accu- 
rate symbols? 


Scores of scholarly books tell in frigid print of 
the agony of the American Negro, detail the thou- 
sands of lynchings, again on the increase, which 
have stained American history. 


President Roosevelt, himself, has said that 
Negroes are discriminated against by American 
industry. They are denied jobs and the denial of a 
job is sometimes the denial of life. 


The Nazis know this and deny jobs to Jews. 
In Hitler’s Germany Jews are denied all voice. 


In these United States most Negroes are denied 
voice, denied the right to vote. 


In Hitler’s Germany Jews cannot enter most 
hotels, restaurants, and theaters, are forced to 
certain menial tasks, driven out of professions, 
segregated, forced to attend inferior schools. 


In these United States Negroes cannot enter most 
hotels, restaurants, and theaters, are forced to 
certain menial tasks, driven out of professions, 
segregated, forced to attend inferior schools. 


Can you save democracy for the world if you 
kill it at home? 


The answer lies in President Roosevelt’s con- 
demnation of discrimination. But this is not 
enough. The poll tax of the South must be killed 
and the anti-lynch law must be passed in Congress. 

Americans everywhere must rally behind this 
two-point program, for violence and discrimination 
are the twin marks of Fascism. 


YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU! 


to your shop 
to your friends 


on your vacation 


YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU! 


wherever you go 
among all people 


who want the facts 


YOU MUST TAKE IT WITH YOU! 


to help us 
win new readers 


all summer long 


U.S. WEEK NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Start the Summer drive now. 
Send in those subs TODAY! 
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